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Pusitic ADMINISTRATION. 


‘Jarshak, of the 13th May, discusses the question of the  Pas:osnems, 

a ‘ jurisdiction of the High Court in contempt 9 ™*7'*) 
Surendra Nath Banerjee s case. cases in reference to the recent trial of Babu 
Syrendra Nath Banerjee.. The observations made by the wniter are similar 


to those already noticed. 


a 9. On the same subject the Hindu Ran- wisp Renan, 
Serendre Tieth Demenzee's saves jikd, of the 16th May, makes similar obser- Mey 10th, 1683. 
vations. 

s The Burdwan Sanjivant, of the 18th May, remarks that the porowis saxsvan, 
judges who sent Surendra Nath to jail have may 160, 188s. 
probably by this time perceived that they have 
not acted wisely. His lot is now envied by his fellow-countrymen, and the 
recent trial has but served to enhance his cnith oo 

4, We take the following from an article in the Sambad Purnachan-  ssxos» Ponma- 
drodaya, of the 14th May :—The good feelings Yay "jau, 180s. 
which have hitherto prevailed between 
Europeans and natives are now about to cease. Mr. Ilbert’s Bill is the 
chief cause of this state of things, which is also due to the sentence of 
imprisonment passed on Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee. The number of 
liberal-minded Englishmen in England and in India is very small, while the 
number of Englishmen hostile to India is large. In these circumstances it 
is becoming difficult for Englishmen and natives to be bound to each other in 
ties of friendship. The Liberal party is seeking in Parliament, by every proper 
means, the improvement of India and her people, and the Governor-General 
also is not sparing in his efforts to bring about this result; but unfortu- 
nately for the people of this country many Europeans stand in their way. 
The path of India’s progress is therefore beset with obstacles. There 
is a section of Englishmen who would trample upon natives, and 
constantly express the desire that natives, even if they are found ° well-quali- 
fied, should not be given any high posts, These Englishmen treat natives 
asif they were beasts ; and even if the lives of a few natives are taken 
away, do not seem to think that any very heinous or culpable thing has 
beendone. They therefore not unoften shoot natives dead. Most Englishmen 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case, 


belong to this class, There is therefore but little likelihood of any good 
eelings springing up between natives and Europeans. A Bengali editor 
has been imprisoned for defamation, but no notice has been taken of the 
more violent abuse which has been heaped upon the Viceroy by an English 
editor. If all Englishmen had possessed the disposition of the Viceroy, the 
Editor of the Benga’t newspaper would not now have been in jail, and friend- 
ship between natives and Europeans would have long since been an accom- 
plished fact. 
0. Referring to the weer language employed by the Bengal = Passmn, | 
ee ¢mes newspaper in connection with the agita- “May Sb. 1888. 
nerindat Times on Surendra Nath tion over Savedre Nath Banerjee’s cou the 
Biitnr of _ Prabhatr, of the 15th May, asks whether ‘the 
oo ¢ the Bengal Times should, after using such language, be allowed 
ha scot-free. It is to be wished that natives used means to teach hima 
— Ee Englishmen approve of these doings of their fellow-country- 
Benaa? ay are not protesting against the vulgar abuse indulged in by the 
- a What would they have done if Bengalis had done the fike? 
+ ihe same paper observes that the unwillingness of Europeans to be 
Mr. Dbert's Bil. tried by native Judges might furnish natives 


, _ with an argument for demanding to be tried by 
oe but native J udges, The alleged inconvenience arising oad nites 


f “ 
tae 
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of foreign manners and customs and habits of thought on the 
Judge might be urged equally in both cases. If Governm 
the unreasonable clamour of a handful of Europeans, why shoul 
to the prayer of two hundred millions of Indian people? The idea tha, it 
would be well if natives were tried by native Judges has been forced , | 
the native mind by the trial of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee. Wh, vil 
deny that if the contempt case had been tried by Mr. Justice Mitter 
instead of, as it has been, by Sir Richard Garth, either the punishment 
would have been other than it was, or Surendra Nath would not have 
been convicted at all: nay, there would have arisen no case of contempt, 
all, as there would have been no necessity for bringing a Shal iran 
into Court on the advice of an interpreter. It therefore behoves 
native community, on the strength of the recent contempt case, to pra 
to Government for the appointment of an additional number of natin 
Judges to the High Court Bench. Europeans cannot regard this as ap 
unreasonable prayer, seeing that they have themselves shown the way. 
7. The same paper, of the 17th May, makes the following observations 

Jurisdiction of the High Court in im an article on the recent contempt case:—_ 
contempt cases. That by pardoning the Editor of the English- 
man Sir Barnes Peacock failed to maintain the dignity of the High Court, 
and that by not pardoning Surendra Nath Sir Richard Garth has enhanced 
its dignity is a statement which no sane person will ever be prepared to 
admit. Since the Chief Justice has failed to maintain the dignity of the | 
Court over which he presides, the task devolves upon the public. Let the 
whole Bengali community earnestly seek the help of the Privy Council. 
There is no need of going to Lord Ripon or to the Secretary of State, or of 
petitioning Her Majesty. There is no time left for showing mercy or favour, 
It is comparatively a matter of small moment whether one or, for the matter 
of that, a hundred Surendra Naths are sent to jail. What has become 
indispensably necessary is that there should be clear decisions obtained as 
to whether the High Court does really possess such high-handed and 
summary jurisdiction, as to the law, or no law under which it has acted, and 
as to whether the country, which has pronounced the judgment of the High 
Court illegal, or the High Court is in error. The Privy Council in 
England has the power to decide this question. In that Council there1s 
Sir Barnes Peacock himself. There is no knowing what the decision of 
the Privy Council will be. Even if that Council upholds the judgment of 
the High Court, all uneasiness will be set at rest. ‘ We shall then know | 
that under British rule rigor and high-handedness form part of the adminis: 
tration and of justice. Then shall we proceed carefully, and, throwing our 


editorial pen into the Ganges, earn our livelihood by taking to the profession 
of a sycophant.” 


part of the 
Cnt yields to 
d it not listen 


8.. The same paper, of the 18th May, remarks that a cyclone, though | 
Imprisonment of Surendra Nath it may appear productive of only destructive 


Banerjee. 


effects, yet. leads to beneficial results in the 
end. The demolition of houses and trees is but a palpable effect of a 
cyclone, but a thorough purification of the atmosphere and the consequent 
improvement in the health of the people is an equally certain result. 
political storm raised by Mr. Ilbert’s Bill is now paesing over Bengal. 
That measure has made Anglo-Indians hostile to the natives of India, w? 
in their turn are making protests. God only knows whether there 's aly a 
close connection between that Bill and the imprisonment of Babu Surendra 
Nath ‘Banerjee. The people, however, are saying that Surendra Nath Babu, 
having by his political writing incurred the displeasure of the Anglo-Indiaa 
community, has now for a trivial offence, or no offence at all, beea | 
severely punished. The whole country laments the fate that has overtaken 
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1m, But good has come out ofevil. A unity of feeling has been pro- 
juced throughout India. The chord of sympathy has been touched, and the 
ghole Indian population now realizes as one man the injustice that has been 
jone to an honest native editor. Surendra Nath’s case has furnished the 
necasion for an outburst of public indignation. Surendra Nath’s imprison- 
ment has not been in vain, and Sir Richard Garth and Mr. Norris deserve 
the thanks of the people of India for having sent him to jail. 

9 We extract the following een 40 geome article in the 
same paper :—Anglo-Indians who are greatl 
excited over Mr. fibert’s Bill, and pe geen 
“yp an attitude of hostility towards natives, are not now in a mood to listen 
1) wise counsel. It is a sign of insanity that the victim takes his friends 
| for his foes and vice versd. A rabid dog begins by biting its keeper; but 
though excited Anglo-Indians are not likely to listen to wise counsel 
now, still in the end they will have to rue their present conduct. 
«They will not be able to do us much harm. What would it matter to 
them who have prepared their bed on the waters of the sea if a little water 
were sprinkled over their bodies? In seeking to deny us the small powers 
contemplated by Mr. Ilbert’s Bill how will its opponents punish us? Is it 
that we already possess so many rights that a slight extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of native civilians will gratify all our aspirations? Truth to fell, if 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill did not hold out to us hopes as regards the future—hopes 
regarding impartial treatment which has not been hitherto witnessed in 
India—we would not so much as cast a look upon this small measure. It is 
because the Anglo-Indian community want to dash all these hopes to the 
ground that they are displaying such animosity. Mr. Ilbert’s Bill has onl 
furnished tle occasion. This fact, however, is not known to all Kuro ng 
otherwise they would never have joined this unholy agitation Where 
that might be, the utmost that this agitation can do is to lead to th 
abandonment of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. Those that desire a subversion of L ’ 
Ripon’s whole line of policy are certainly in their dotage, and seem "te 
have overstepped even the limits of insanity. There is none who can n 
obstruct the liberal policy of Lord Ripon. The efforts of a thousand ish 
mead Bartletts and Lord Hamiltons will be unavailing. Mr Bartlett. ‘i 
indeed a mad man: this supposition alone can account for his taki ss 
himself to blame Lord Ripon in the House'of Commons. But oh " eee 
person will listen to his remarks? Mr. Gladstone paid a just com tien to 
the Viceroy. If the Bartletts and Stanhopes attempt, in the 4 of 
Commons, to censure the policy of Lord Ripon, it is probable they will b 
more discredited than even Lord Lytton—that en f Indi Bibple sche 
that the Onnosit; ; emy of India. The utmost 

e Opposition can do is perhaps to get Mr. Ilbert’s Bill abandoned 
and this result, we have repeatedly said, will be no terror to ‘The ie 
quences of that step, however, will be very bitter. The evil sinit th t vill be 
i will growin strength. If Mr. Ilbert’s Bill is not sade shall kn = 
re the indigo and tea-planters, resident in India, are the sworn rad ag 

country. We shall proceed cautiously, and shall treat Euro lik 

‘némies—a result which Europeans will not consider gg fags 

haze, if it; t col very desirable. Even a 
gets the opportunity, can put a lion into trouble.” 


10. The same paper, of the 21st May, refers to the fear which has 


Snsrsien Heth Temesbiets acco seized native journals in consequence of the 


" , imprisonment of Babu Surendra Nath Baner} 
br feared that the liberty of the press is in danger, and that the pt 


the Chief Justice will be followed by judici 
we 8 y judicial officers i i}: 
cme dislike vernacular neti ty Ml When, oe ; ‘oo eamae ak =e 
ee te furnished by the High Court, Judges and Magistrates in the 
Will ask the permission of the local Government to prosecute: any 
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offending journal, will the present Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Thompson wh 
seeks the welfare of the people, and is infatuated with a love for the Bencale 
be chary of giving such permission ? Native editors feel a vague appreh - 
sion that troubles are in store for them. — 


11. The Sambad Purnachandrodaya, of the 21st May, directs the 
Service rendered, when an officer is attention of Government to the desirability of 
less than 22 years of age, should count laying down that the service which may be 
— rendered by an officer who is less ‘tha, 
22 years of age shall count towards pension. 


12. The Education Gazette, of the 18th May, observes that the q ita- 

tion caused by the imprisonment of Bah, 
Surendra Nath Banerjee is not confined 1 
Calcutta alone, as was the case when the Reverend J. Long was sent to jai) 
but has extended over whole India. Hverywhere the people are expressing 
their sympathy with him. It is not because Surendra Nath is a clever and 
popular man, and that his punishment has been more severe than what kis 
offence warranted, that so much agitation has been caused, but because people 
feel that the summary jurisdiction claimed by the High Court in contemp, 
cases places in jeopardy the liberty of the press, and that the bringing of 
the «halaram into the Court was a proceeding which constituted an interfer. 
ence with the religion of the Hindu community. The activity shown by 
the native community in connection with this case, and the delivery of 


speeches in Bengali at some of the recent meetings, are really gratifying 
features of the present agitation. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


13. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 19th May, expresses the opinion 


that, considering that Surendra Nath m 
Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. ; 5 ade an 


apology ‘and prayed for mercy, it behoved the 
High Court to pardon him. 


14. The same paper contains the account of an imaginary tnal in 
i | which Mr. Norris is arraigned before 
ca the bar a full bench composed of the Chief Justice 


Conscience, and Justices Peace, Meekness, 
Disinterestedness, and Mercy on a charge of contempt of Court. A ruleis 


issued against Mr. Norris directing him, inasmuch as he did not show mercy 
to Surendra Nath Banerjee, to show cause why he should not be committed 
for contempt shown to Judge Mercy. Mr. Norris is found unprepared to 
show cause against the rule on so short a notice, and seeks the assistance 
of Counsel, who, one by one, refuses to appear on his behalf. At lengtha 
Barrister is found willing to appear on condition that he makes 
an apology. This is done, and then the Judges pardon him and discharge | 
the rule. The whole article is a caricature of the proceedings of Surendra 


Nath Banerjee’s trial, and conveys the moral that mercy ought to have been 
shown him. 


15. The Bangubasi, of the 19th May, says :—‘ Surendra Nath has been 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case In jail for two weeks. Like locusts, hundreds 

: of Bengalis are visiting him, some with sweet- 

meats, some with mangoes and lieches, some with ice to show respect to the 

imprisoned Surendra Nath. They are showing their love and respect a8 if 

he was an object of worship. Such a day never dawned on Surendra Nath 

and never will dawn. Now his body is pure, his heart is pure, that 1ro0- 

grated small prison cell itself is pure. Whoever visits that pure place to see 

the pure-hearted Surendra Nath will have his heart and mind purified. 

To-day the whole of Indiais full of an inexpressible emotion having Suren 
Nath for its object. From the Himalayas.to the seashore is vibratmg. 
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aper appeals to the public for funds to meet the expense 
vel ns ry a cia te High Court’s decision in Suren- 
garendra Nath Banerjee’s case. dra Nath’s case in appeal: before the. Privy 
Council. The writer adds that the agitation is not so much on behalf.of 
s ira Nath as for protection of the liberty of the subject. 
oes |. The same paper says :—" We see that the fire of hatred of the whole 
i nativepopulationagainst the Hon'ble Mr. Norris 
is gradually getting into a blaze. Many on 
nearing the name of Mr. Norris contract their nostrils in disgust. The other 
day, at Chinsurah, a few school-boys wanted to burn Mr. Norris’ effigy in the 
barrack compound, but older folks, on seeing the preparations, told the 
boys to desist. ‘The effigy was accordingly consigned to the Bhagirathi. It 
was not in Chinsurah alone that such an affair took place. Many places 
‘1 Bengal show thisexcitement. Many believe that Mr. Norris will leave 
this country soon. We say, sooner the better.” | 
18. The same paper says that to determine whether the High Court 
) has the jurisdiction which it exercised:in the 
matter of Surendra Babu nearly 20,000 
people assembled in Beadon Street to petition the Governor-General, 
and expresses satisfaction with the proceedings of the monster meeting, on 
the ground that, where a common sentiment of due indignation and. sorrow 
brings so many people together, they are apt to use strong language, whereas 
this monster meeting has not been stained by the use of any bad language 
stall. This is contrasted with the conduct of Mr. Branson and others at 
the Town Hall meeting in reference to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


Sprendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


19. Tne same paper in an article on Mr. Norris says:—What is Mr. 
ow Norris? This we will to-day explain to our 
— readers. For nearly nine months he has 

graced the bench of the High Court. He is a young man, native of Bristol, 


in England. One day he said that his native place (Bristol) was backward in 
education, and that therefore: he could not: make good _ speeches. 
Whether he could make good speeches or not; whether he was 
well educated or not; whether his native place was immersed in the 
darkness of ignorance, Mr. Norris at the outset came off . splendidly 
before the Bengali. One day when returning home from Court he saw 
another saheb’s gharry knocking down an old woman dreadfully, but the 
saheb, without taking notice of the accident, drove off at full speed. Mr. 
Norris at seeing this cruel conduct of one of his own race, got out of his 
carriage and run after the heartless saheb, and, stopping him, said, “what 
sort of man are you? You ought to send the woman to hospital at once.” 
The saheb at this replied: “ The sahebs of this country do not send people to 
hospital.” Mr. Norris at once rebuked him, saying that he did not know that 
bumanity had different standards in different: countries,. and that trve 
humanity ought to be the same everywhere. Mr. Norris took up the 
woman in his own carriage and placed her in hospital.. The Bengalis were 
pleased at this conduct of the youthful High Court Judge. The people 
thought that, like Governor-General Ripon, like Minister Baring, 
hke Legislator Ibert, they. had got in Norris a (good) Judge. Where 
ls the cause of anxiety? But we have already stated. that Norris’ 
birthplace is full of. the darkness of ignorance. We. could. not 
ronsequently put much faith in these words. We asked ourselves, how long 
will this generous disposition continue in Bengal ? It was for. this. reason 
that we wrote in the Bangabdst, of the 25th Bhadra, in reference to 
lr. Norris to the following effect :—‘* When Englishmen first. come to this 
“ountry they possess many of the qualities of their:race ;- but as the air. and 
rater of this country enters their bodies, these. good qualities disappear 
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Our sorrow is because our words have not been belied. The oisoned 
air and water of this sinful country entered the pure body of th 
virtuous man, the inner life was poisoned, and Norris ceased to be dhe 
he once was. The good quality of Norris, like a flash of lightenin ona 
dark new-moon night, was just visible to disappear that instant. Qh 

‘No sooner did the Bengalis receive this proof of Norris’ good quality 
than they at once invited him to a public meeting with every mark of 
respect. But being present at that assembly, in the Oriental Seminary 
he spoke in strong language against Bengalis generally. We then founq 
out that our lot was worse. What he uttered the Bengalis had to bes 
Norris said ‘ no native of India was truthful.’ Norris! say please, laying your 
hand on your breast, and with up-lifted eyes, had some Bengali said the 
same thing of the English nation would not your heart have been wounded? 

“Then came your order about native shoes. Some unfortunate felloy, 
in his difficulties, must have entered your august presence with Nagra shoes 
on. You rebuked the unfortunate native, and had him and his _ unfortunate 
Nagra shoes removed from your court-room before you could desist. The weak 
representative of the dumb millions of India, in a weaker voice, questioned 
this arbitrary act of yours in surprise and sorrow. That sound of that voice 
was dissipated to the skies. When this matter was brought before the great 
assembly (Parliament), Under-Secretary Mr. Cross said, in support of your 
act, that the head-dress of an Englishman and the foot-dress of a native were 
the same. Englishmen show their respect by their hats, and natives by their 
Nagra shoes. Mr. Cross is a representative of the Manchester weavers, 
and is himself a weaver. His weaver’s intelligence is manifest in his reason- 
ing. But why should the name of Nagra be offensive to you we cannot 
understand : people afflicted with hydrophobia dread the water, so certain 
Englishmen of the North-west, afflicted with Nagraphobia, cannot bear the 
sight of agra shoes. Will you kindly explain to me how respect for the 
Englishman can be latent in native Nagra shoes ? 

* You have said in your speech that truthfulness does not exist in 
any native of India, 2.e., what they say is false. We will not answer this; 
we will not be sorry for this, because that would be honouring ignorance. 
The answer of that will be given by your ‘dear friend Bright,’ Max Muller, 
and Monier Williams. But we will put you a question in accordance with 
your reasoning. The Indians are liars. What they say, write, do is all false. 
Surendra Nath is an Indian. Whatever he says, writes, or does 1s 
necessarily false. On a liar’s words, writings, or acts you or your country- 
men do not rely ; they do not even see or hear them: there is no doubt of 
this. Surendra Nath compares you with Jeffries and Scroggs. Surendra 
Nath is an Indian, therefore what he wrote is false: you or your countrymen 
never believed all this. Now, if they did not believe, how then was the 
Court’s dignity lowered? Under what reasoning have you punished. Oh! 
Incarnation of Justice! why then is the leader of a lying ignorant people 
rotting in jail.” 

‘We do not know whether you are an advocate of equality of 
inequality ; whether you are a disciple of Mill or of Stephen. If you be 
a disciple of equality and Mill, why have you, with your wife, opposed 
Iibert’s Bill? If you be a disciple of inequality and Stephen, why did you 
drag a zenana woman into Court to give evidence? We fail to compre 
hend your motives. . / 

“You said from the Bench, in reference to unfortunate Wajid Ali 
Shah, King of Oudh, that he was a caged animal. After setting your foot 
on the soil of this unfortunate country you said, in reference to yourself, that 
you were undergoing penal servitude. In this matter the two are on 4 
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level, though there is some difference in the position—you are a voluntary 
jsoner, and he 1s an involuntary one. You are in prison for money, and 
he is for very life imprisoned in a cage because he was helpless. You are 
improving your position by being in prison, while he is unhonoured and 
owerless. There is another difference yet. The money he gets in a day 
“hile in prison is more than you get after a hard month’s toil. Prisoners 
love and we for one another: it is natural. Why is this unnatural conduct 
of yours : 

«have evidence that you are an incarnation of kindness. A man 
was found guilty of culpable homicide amounting to murder: promising 
that you would show him kindness, you sentenced him to transporta- 
tion for life. You have shown great kindness in this. Another lawyer 
showed much kindness toa convict. A pleader’s client was arrested for 
murder, and the Sessions Court sentenced him to be hanged. The pleader— 
an incarnation of kindness as he was—was even then telling the man that 
the higher Court would acquit him as not guilty. The High Court 
jismissed the appeal, and the unfortunate murderer was led to the 
scaffold. There was a forest of men. Among hundreds of others 
the pleader was there. The murderer on seeing the pleader asked Sir, 
you gave so much hope; what has come of itP The pleader was not 
backward in dispensing kindness. He answered with a smile, what fear ! 
take the name of Durga and ascend the scaffold. I will get you released b 
appealing to the Privy Council. The kindness of the two is equally great f 

“Tn conclusion, I will tell you of another trial. A Muheueden 
was prosecuted and convicted for having mixed dhatura_ with 
medicine. You sentenced him to six months’ impri . 

| mprisonment. The next day 
on perceiving your error, you sentenced him to imprisonment for a da In 
this matter you really acted like a moral hero, and deserve our thapks, 
This proves that even High Court Judges are not exempt from errors. 8 ‘ 
lawyers only as acquire fame acting as Barristers and Judges are ay O1 oad 
to the office of Judge of High Court. Such experienced and able J d : 
are aided by lawyers of keen intelligence, are aware of the o mg 
by the lower Courts, are themselves in the habit of te he best 
compire the preced mg ereener, 

mpire the precedents of their predecessors, and, aft2r all, they c 

conga am rg ifs the rights and properties of nies eee. 

shou all into error is not a matter of surprise. Th ‘ 
men, and liable to err. For this reason we are read “iy ) 1 pga 

! ar 
tag _ rea that prieniy owe native or boat ty ‘are infallible 
every step dependent on others; they h gi 

about every part of the world in ever issue f thei ; i sihyeagh ch abe 
or pleaders to guide them, no] ee ae ie ee pearerenie 
facility for wh Hs cad aga 2g °f vaplip y Bhag wi Ba sotnggliond 
te fae sses. In the face of all these inconveniences you 
” ig rely are to avoid writing anything false, as if they are not pa 
ada ey must not commit errors, and, if they do, they cannot be 
oe a if they apologize. Those that have more facilities are sll ae 
hy + pee facilities must not be pardoned, even if they ask 

.. | simple-minded people cannot understand the import of this,” 

. The same paper, in an article on the su ‘uriadiot: 
" ees te ee mmary jurisdiction 
te igh Court’s jurisdiction in con- “ y tne High Court, makes ext 
Mpt cases, from the opinions f Lo shi bie 
P of Lord Chief Justice 


| Cockb 
that rs gg pc does not id = See Seen een ee 
e same ives th instaln trial of O’ 
miei paper girs ' 3 borg instalment of the trial of O Connell, 
patriot, in 1843, and promises to 

continue the subject in futute issues of the 


paper. 
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92. In another article, headed ‘* Brute force cannot 


. overn Ind} 99 
° “ ia ~ 1a, 
Government by brute force. the writer cites various o 


. ee va Pinions ex 
by English writers in support of his my 


d manage by brut. 


force are in error, and ignorant of the first principles of government and of 


a generous policy. 


23. The Sanjivani, of the 19th March, notices the discussion tha 

ueerer yr omen took place in the House of Lords in reference, 

to the Bill to regulate the law relating ¢, 

contempt of court, and hopes that the Government of India will short! 

undertake similar legislation for India, inasmuch as the powers exercised i 

the High Court in the matter of Surendra Babu are such as to render x 
newspaper editors liable to imprisonment. 


24. The same paper remarks that, if Surendra Babu committed ap 
os offence by accepting a statement made 

ee brother Hditor, is ast the Chief J ce ,' 
blame to a greater extent for stating in his judgment what may not be 
strictly proved ? Sir Richard Garth stated that the god was broucht into 
Court with the consent of the Counsel and Attornies for both the parties, 
but it has come to the Editor’s knowledge from a reliable source that the 
plaintiff's Attorney was not in Court at the time. It isadded: “We do not 
say that the Chief Justice wilfully suppressed the truth, but we maintain 
that he has been guilty of the same offence for which he has rebuked 


Surendra Babu. Is not this saying, ‘ Doctor, first cure thyself,’ applicable 
to the Chief Justice ?” 


25. The same paper says:—‘ The whole of Bengal is in tremendous 
agitation. In towns, in villages, monster 


meetings are being held. Every native of 
Bengal is in insufferable woe. Weask at such atime of danger, what is 


the ruler of Bengal doing? Have the authorities appointed him to his 
high office to enjoy the deliciously cool breezes wafted over the springs of 
the Himalayas? The whole of Bengal is agitated, and the ruler of Bengal 1s 
amusing himself in the luxurious palaces of Darjeeling. Can there bea 
matter of greater shame and sorrow? To tell the truth, Mr. Thompson is 
specially responsible for the present agitation. The agitation got up by 

nglishmen against Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, which has created such unfriendly 
feelings between natives and Europeans, though not directly originated by 
Mr. Thompson, has found him pouring ghee over the fire. Who will deny 
that the speech made by Mr. Thompson on the day Mr. Ilbert’s Bill was 
introduced into the Legislative Council has supported the views of the 
agitators and encouraged them, ahd indirectly fanned the bad feelings of the 
Europeans against the natives? We were told Mr. Thompson was a pious 
man. Whilethe fire of hatred and hostility is raging fiercely. between 
natives and Europeans, is it consistent with his piety to see the sight from — 
the pleasure gardens of Darjeeling? In the present state of Bengal he 
ought to have left behind the cool breezes of the Himalaya peaks, and to 
have done his best to quench this fire. If he thinks that the fire cannot 
be extinguished, he ought to quit his office while his honor is left. The 
Mirror says Lord Northbrook removed Sir George Campbell on the ground 
that, owing to ill-health, he was unequal to the discharge of his duties. Such 
ought to be the course of the higher authorities, when, owing to loss of bodily 
or mental health, an officer fails in the discharge of his duties. We say that, 
if Mr. Thompson is unable to throw oil over these troubled water, 


ed virtuous Lord Ripon would be justified in dismissing him from his 
post. : ) 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 
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9¢. The same paper contains 4 cartoon which shows two Europeans 
watt trying to induce a native to come over to their 
A cartoon. views—the “ majority trving to win over the 
. 4-9 with the words “brother, do not dissent from us; come, come 
gen it let the dignity of the Court be vindicated.” 
na 97. In another article the same paper rebukes the Hn ilishman news- 
: ) paper for its scurrilous attacks against the 
Scurrilous Anglo-Indian papers. Government of India, and_ especially the 
Viceroy, and cites instances in which Native Editors are called ‘ dogs,’ and 
the Viceroy an inferior animal, and Europeans are called upon to make a 
jemonstration in the heart of the native town to overawe the population. 
The Editor points out that Surendra Babu is in jail for sharply criticising 
ifr. Norris and apologizing for it, while the Englishman is abusing millions 
ofnatives and publicly commending a resort to fighting, and there is no 
one to call him to account. oar 

98. Ina long article the same paper questions the summary juris- 
diction of the High Court in Surendra 
Babu’s case, and contends that the liberty of 
the Press is in danger while the question is not satisfactorily settled. The Press 
in this country is represented as the mouthpiece of the dumb millions. 
Under such circumstances the laws governing Press prosecutions ought to be 
the ordinary Jaws of the land, and where the trial is before the High Court, 
the prisoner ought to have the benefit of trial by jury. 

29.. In another article the same paper points out that British rule in 
India has, among other blessings, rendered a 
union of the Indian people possible under a 
common system of administration, and that the diffusion of a common 
language has brought. the people of Bengal, Bombay, and the Punjab to 
feel for one another. For this India is deeply indebted to the English 
Government. Under it peace reigns throughout the country, and the dead 
natives of India are vitalized. The writer goes on to say that the agitation 
produced by the incarceration of Surendra Babu, extending as it does 
to various parts of the country, is such as no one could predict. In conclu- 
sion, it is stated that on no other occasion did Hindus, Mahomedans, and 
Christians, Sikhs, Rajputs, and Bengalis unite together:for a common 
object. Ladies also have met together to convey their expressions of 
sympathy with Surendra Babu—a circumstance of no mean insignificance. 

30. The same paper writes in reference to Mr. Norris to the followin 
effect:—‘* There is another chapter to the 
history of the god brought into Court. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


Mr. Norris. | 


When Gopalji was brought into the corridor of the High Court, 


Mr. Norris told one of the Counsel, ‘as if in comparison with a Hindu’s 
worship of a bit of stone, the dignity of the High Court and other matters 
are nothing.’ The Mirror is responsible for this news. Are we liable to be 
lreated as having committed contempt of court for publishing this news ? 
However that may be, itis to be put beyond doubt whether Mr. Norris 
actually said the above words or not. We consider it improper to use such 
contemptuous language in reference to an object of worship. We ask 
Government whether a man who uses such lan uage should continue to be 
a Judge ? There is something more serious still in respect of Mr. Norris. 
He said there was a want of truthfulness among natives of India, and that 
native witnesses constantly lied. What are the duties of Mr. Norris? .. To 
decide cases after hearing witnesses. In cases where both parties are natives, 


that is to say where all the witnesses are liars, Mr. Norris may be taken to 


decide cases with the help of his superior intelligence; but where one party 
8 European or half-caste, that is to say truthful and the other party native, 
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that is untrathfal, it is no wonder that, impelled by his Preconceptions, } 
would rely on European witnesses and decide cases in accordance with th . 
evidence. Therefore we ask Government again, should Justice Nopris ch 
sees only one side, be retained on the High Court Bench? Anothe, 
point still. The warmth shown by Mr. Norris in reference to Mr. Ther’, 
Bill, and the one-sidedness he has shown by mixing up in a fierce politi 
controversy while called upon to deal evenhanded justice, render it necessap 
for Government to consider whether he is fit for a seat in the High Coup» 
31. In another article the same paper describes the trial of the sey. 
Bishops in the reign of James II, and Notice 
the political excitement thereby engendered 
32. The Sddhdrani, of the 20th May, makes the following comment; 
on the summary method of trial adopted } 
the High Court in the recent contemp 
case :—The method of trial adopted by the High Court was objectionable 
for various reasons. In the first place, the adoption of asumm, 
procedure, in cases where the great Judges appear as plaintiffs, is calculated 
to lessen the regard which the people have for the law. Secondly, jt), 
indeed a very dangerous state of things to have the same man for plaintif 
judge, and jury. Are the fundamental principles of the Penal Cod. 
intended only for the poor? Are the Judges, even when they happen to be 
plaintiffs, above all law? “Thirdly, the people may think that the adoption 
of the summary procedure on the part of the High Court was simply to save 
delay. Now this argument is dangerous. While the ordinary people should 
patiently wait for the regular course of trial, the High Court would adopt a 


Trial of the seven Bishops. 


The contempt case. 


_ paper remarks that the bringing of the above two mehals under the direct 


different procedure, simply because it could not brook the insult done to its 
dignity. In the fourth place, it is not clear why the privilege of trial by jury 
should be denied in cases in which the High Court should happen to be the | 
accuser. In conclusion, it may be said that the High Court has not done 
well in adopting a summary method of trial in the case of Surendra Nath. 
83. Referring to the punishment inflicted by the High Court on the 
Public opinion on the recent con Offending Editor of the Bengali newspaper, the 
tempt case. same paper says that the public think that the 
severity of the sentence passed in this case is owing to the following circun- 
stances, viz. the refutation by the Editor of the arguments of Sir Richard 
Garth regarding the Rent Bull, and his remarks on the interference of 
Sir Richard Girth with the Branson affair, and on the several glorious deeds of 
Mr. Justice Norris. Whether this be so or not, the Almighty alone can say. 

There ought to be a law declaring that the High Court has not the 

jurisdiction to which, it has laid claim in the recent case, and that it ought 
not to have any such jurisdiction. It has also become necessary that the 
whole of India should exert, to the utmost of her power, to prove that Baboo 
Surendranath has been unjustly dealt with. Incase she fails to do it, the 
fact would only go to shew that the liberty of the Press is unknown ip 
India. 

34. The same paper, referring to the sentence of imprisonment passed 
on a Bengali boy for creating disturbance in 
the Court on the day when the contempt case 
was being heard, thinks that the offender ought to have been pardoned, 
seeing that what he and others like him did on that occasion was done under 
a fit of temporary madness, caused by their intense regard for one whom 
they look upon as their instructor. 

35. Referring to the new settlements made in two khas mehals, vit. 


: e Khas Mehbals. Bonomalipore and Komarpole, in the 
ans cre ate sub-division of Diamond Harbour, the same 
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| ‘ernment has been a great misfortune to the inhabivants. 
manager en is truly deplorable. Formerly when these mehals were 
egal ‘n ijdra, the tjardars used to construct embankments for the benefit 
7 he hg Government, however, does not do this, and .in disregard of 
4 haveed condition of the ryots has enhanced the rents. ve 

86. Referring to the recent contempt Case, the Charu Varta, of the 
| 21st May, remarks that besides the questions 
relating to cara ong beg ie — 

‘minality involved in defamation, three more collateral questions 
tog ge FO viz., first, whether or not the bringing of the 
Sujoram into the Court is tantamount to offering an insult to Hinduism ; 
«condly, Whether the liberty of the Press can co-exist with the exercise of 
the power claimed by the High Court; and ¢herdly, whether it is just that 
‘he accuser should sit in judgment on the accused. 

37, Referring to the recent contempt case, the Sumaya, of the 21st 
May, goes on to remark that Babu Surendra 
Nath had, it would seem, some foreknowledge 
of the hard punishment that was in store for him. He had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Sir Richard Garth by his criticism of the minute which the Chief 
Tystice wrote on the Rent Bill, wherein His Lordship defended the cause of the 
-emindars. By his sharp denunciation of Branson and other speakers at the 
monster meeting at the Town Hall he meade himself an eyesore to their friends 
in the High Court. By his exposure and denunciation of the acts of 
oppression committed by Europeans in the mofussil he had excited the anger 
of their influential friends and relatives. By supporting Government in the 
matter of the native Jurisdiction Bill, and giving a crushing refutation to the 
arcuments of the opponents of that measure, he had made himself odious 
to the anti-Government official and the non-official Englishmen. By his 
bold and impartial criticism of the good and bad qualities of the English 
character he had excited feelings of hostility towards the native. None of 
the English Barristers of the High Court would conduct his case. The un- 
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seasoned justice meted out by the Judges of the High Court to the . 


offending Editor, notwithstanding his apology, is enough to. make one 
speechless and senseless. 


38, The same paper, in an article headed “The Presidency Jail,” 
: | remarks that the sentence of imprisonment has 
Surendra Nath Banerjee. 


in reality increased the glory of Surendra Nath, 
and that the prison-house has come to be regarded as a sacred place, simply 
because of Surendra Nath’s being there. 


@ 


39. Referring to the extraordinary agitation which the recent 


ag Fa contempt case has created in the country, 
‘© CO pt case. | . 
the same paper remarks that there are certain 
hidden causes of this extraordinary movement on the part of the native 
community. In the first place, the trial was illegal ; for what was the offence 
Wiich Surendra Nath was convicted of ? Was it for defamation or for 
contempt of court? Tne old and learned J udges did not care to decide this 
question. Secondly, the sentence was extraordinarily hard. Thirdly, the 
unproper solution of two questions of vital importance, viz. that 
Sous into Court and the liberty of the Press. 


40. We extract the following observations from an article in the 


Mr. Thompson’s lack of firmness. Navavibhakar, of the 21st May ’ headed 


mee “Mr. Thompson’s lack of firmness.” No 
sstorical proofs are needed to establish the fact that the vessel of State can 
e 


saved only if the rowers and the helmsman are able, and that otherwise 
there IS NO end of dangers. The history of’ eve 
ant illustrations of this remark. Readers 


of bringing 


of this paper’ need - not be 


ry country furnishes ‘abun- 
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which it is now passing, and which is due to a lack of firmness on his 
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told what ruin ‘would have overtaken this country if, during the Se 
a firm helmsman like Lord Canning had not been present to g 
vessel over the surging waves. Qn the other hand, Sir Cecil Beadon durin 

the Orissa famine, and Sir Philip Wodehouse during the Parsee-Mussy). 
man riots in Bombay, were very short of bringing the vessel to grief thro h 
their own unskilfulness. The only consolation is that the vessel of the 
Indian State is not one to come to grief. That probably would have been the 
result had Lord Lytton continued for some time longer form his position at the 
helm to give the vessel the unskilful jerks which became so frequent in his 
time. Fortunately Lord Ripon took the helm, Himself a skilled helmsmay 

the rowers also are equally clever. Aitchison and Lyall are his favourite 
rowers. Grant-Duff is a strong and good-hearted man, but he has not yet 
been able to make himself acquainted with all the bendings, eddies, and 
depths of what is to him an unfamiliar river. He consequently rows at 
times like an unskilled rower. But he of Bengal is not a new man like 
Mr. Grant-Duff. Why then does he, at this time when a storm is blowing, 
hold his rudder with such a weak hand? = Bengal is the prow of the vessel 
of the Indian State, and the work of the rower who is placed here is difficult. 
But so qualified is Mr. Thompson for his place that during this tempestu- 
ous weather, instead of looking to the safety of the vessel, he is about to 
take it into the vortex of a whirlpool. If Mr, Thompson had not been 
an opponent of Mr. Ilbert’s Bull; if partiality to tea and indigo-planters 
had not made him lean unduly on one side; if he had not expressed his 
want of confidence in and distrust of Lord Ripon’s liberal policy ; if he 
had not by his silence encouraged Huropean oppositionists ; and if he 
had endeavoured to stem the current of hatred towards Bengalis and of 
contempt for Government shown by the Lnglshman and other papers; if 
he had not by putting a slight upon the Bengali Magistrate, Mr. B. L. 
Gupta, who is in a manner the cause of the proposed amendment of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, increased the prestige of Mr. Henderson, who is 
a European, then Bengal would have been spared the agitation through 


POY war, 
ulde the 


part. Indeed, the manner in which Europeans and East Indians are 
indulging in unbridled language is really alarming, And it is because the 
blood of Bengalis is cold, though the climate of the country in which they 
live is hot, that the quarrel is yet confined to words. Tne Bengali-hating 
Europeans may, if they can only get an opportunity, trample upon law and 
gratify their feelings of revenge. That indeed is the course to which 
they are urged by their Chief, the Hxug’shman and its Saturday companion. 
With a view to enhance the dignity of the High Court, Sir Richard 
Garth has sent Surendra Nath, Editor of the Bengali, to jail. But 
considering the improper language which Furrell, -Editor of the 
Englishman, aud Buckland, his Saturday companion, are employing 
in speaking of the Government of India, and the manner in which 
they are fomenting a hatred for Bengalis in the minds of Europeans 
and East Indians, it is to be doubted whether imprisonment would be 
sufficient punishment in their case. Sixty millions of Bengalis look on 
with mute dread, disappointment, and anger. And these feelings of anger, 
fear, and disappointment are spreading among the remaining two hund 

millions of the people of India. Is this desirable in the interests of the 
peace and happiness of the Empire ? Does this enhance English power and 
English prestige ? It behoves the Lieutenant-Governor to answer this 
question. When the whole country isin the throes of excitement, is J 
becoming on the part of therruler of Bengal to take it easy on the cool 
heights of the Himalayas? [Here follows along extract from 3 recent 
raticle in the Bombay Gazette on the Lieutenant-Governor. ] 
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1, The same paper makes the following remarks in-reference to the | 
- statement made by certain Anglo-Indian 
sympathy with Surendra Nath newspapers, to the effect that the native agita- 
Banerjee. tion over Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case 18 
ee oe satives, though they do not themselves worship Hindu gods, are 
1] pained if the feelings of their countrymen, who do worship those gods, 
oe Ms any way wounded. It is for this reason that the proceedings of 
af. Norris in connection with the Sa/gram are viewed with regret. But 
+ ig the question of the High Court's jurisdiction in contempt cases that 
has united all classes of the Indian people for the purposes of the agitation. 
In addition to the causes mentioned above there 1s another, namely the 
general sympathy with Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee. The fault for which he 
was dismissed from the Civil Service was one which had been committed with 
impunity by many Europeans, but nothing wovld appease the wrath of the 
authorities against Surendra Nath. From this time public sympathy began 
to be enlisted on his behalf, and was intensified by his subsequent. 
unselfish labours. ‘The sentence passed on him in the recent contempt 
case has further enhanced this feeling. oeoe 
49. he Som Prakdsh, of the 21st May, contains a poem expressive of 
sympathy with Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee 
in his present misfortunes. The writer remarks | 
that, had Surendra Nath been a European or a flatterer, he would not have 
been in jail now. 
43. The same paper contains an article headed, “The effect of the 
Anglo-Indian opposition to Mr. Ilbert’s Bill,” 
hes Bill the opposition to Mr- he effect of this opp sition, remarks the 
writer, will be to benefit India. The advant- 
ages that are likely to accrue may thus be stated—(1) So much agitation 
over a small matter will enable the civilized world, particularly the English 
people, to perceive what stuff the Anglo-Indian is made of. Henceforth 
the people of India will be relieved of the necessity of explaining why it is 
that there is no feeling of unity between natives and Anglo-Indians, - 
and that the intentions of the Queen’s Proclamation and of the law are not 
carried out. (2) The British Government has now perceived who the true 
rebels are—the conquered people of India or the Anglo-Indians proud of 
conquest. That the people of India are disaffected; that they should 
not be granted the least liberty of action; that they keep quiet only: 
through the fear of the bayonet, these and similar false statements 
circulated by Anglo-Indians will henceforth cease to be injurious. The 
Governor-General isin this country the reprecentative of the Sovereign, 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


and loyalty requires that the people should respect and fear him. The: 


Anglo-Indians have shewn an excess of loyalty (?) in the course of the 
recent agitation over Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. If Bengalis had done this, they. 


would have doubtless been punished as rebels. That Anglo-Indians have - 


not been punished as such appears to be due to the circumstance that an. 
Englishman as soon as he lands in India becomes a sovereign, and @ sovereign. 


cannot be a rebel. (8) What could be more-seditious than the assertion: 


recently made by an Anglo-Indian journalist that if Government -does not 


adopt prompt measures to check the license of the native press, it would be 
necessary for Anglo-Indians to take the law into their own hands. Does 
hot this constitute contempt.of the Government of India? If the. shewing 


then 


utopeans in this country are constantly found to boast that-they - are the 


acted in a spirit of hostility to Europeans and Eurasians :—The- 


of contempt for Government with impunity be held to diminish its prestige, 
Anglo-Indian journals are certainly doing it a grave injury,-and it has 
“Come its imperative duty to curb the excesses committed by. these papers. 
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chief allies and support of the Government. But the purpose for 
and the nanner in which, they would like to be its ally and su 
those for which everybody would be willing to stand by the 
“Tet Government always humour you, let it confer upon yo 


Which, 
Ppport are Just 
Government, 
u high posta 


0 : U, let it not 
venture to interfere even with your 1maginary rights, let it ‘agree with vou 


in every particular; in short, let it acknowlege you as allin all, then yij 
you stand by the Government and be loyal to it. Who would not be loval 
or helpful under these conditions? Grant to natives even a hundredth 
part of the privileges you enjoy, and you will see how helpful and Joya] 
they become.” (4) As Anglo-Indian journals have begun to publish 
translated extracts, containing worthless and offensive observations from 
native papers, with the view of producing in the minds of the authorities an 
unfavorable impression regarding them, it has become incumbent upop 
native editors to proceed with caution. (5) The agitation over Mr. Ilbert’s 
Bill will have the effect of leading the British public to take an increased 
interest in Indian affairs. (6) Natives of India have now learnt the 
value of combined agitation. 

44, The same paper dwells in an article on the attitude of hostility 


Pa oe which has been taken up by LKurasians and 
oe Europeans towards the natives of the country 
in consequence of the introduction into the Legislative Council of Mr. Ilbert’s 
Bill. Everywhere rampant Europeans are found to pick up quarrels with 
natives and abuse them, and particularly Lord Ripon and Mr. Ibert. I; 
matters little whether the Bill is passed or given up. It has produced one 
good result, namely a union of all the castes and races in India. A true 
national spirit has been evoked. It now behoves the people of India to 
proceed with caution, and so to act that Lord Ripon may not be 
embarrassed in any way. As far as His Excellency is concerned, he i: 
endeavouring, to the best of his ability, to carry out the wishes of Her 
Majesty. The people of India should now, therefore, maintain a peaceful 
attitude, and do nothing that might injuriously affect their loyalty. Let 
them bear unmoved the uncomplimentary remarks made regarding them by 
anti-native Europeans and Eurasians, and fully appreciating the merit of the 
present administration, let them evince their own good qualities. The 
imprisonment of Surendranath, the protests of the Judges to the contrary 
notwithstanding, is believed by the. people to be due to race animosity. 
The limit of age is a powerful obstacle in the way of natives com- 
peting in England for admission into the Indian Civil Service. The 
Anglo-Indians are quite jubilant over this circumstance, but, on the other 
hand, they are pained to find that the number of native Civilians entering 
the service in India is increasing. Under these circumstances, it has become 
necessary for the people of India to proceed with caution. : 
45. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 21st May, publishes 
: a translation of the judgment given by 
rath casket ee, or with Captain Robertson, First Assistant to the 
Agent, Governor-General, in Rajputana, 10 4 
recent case in which one Mr. Joseph, a Railway Inspector on the Holkar 
and the Scindia State Railway, was charged with having assaulted a native 
so severely that the man dicd from the injuries he had received. The 
accused has been sentenced to undergo imprisonment for two months, an 


to pay a fine of Rs. 200. The Editor considers the punishment inadequate, 


though he is willing to admit that the Judge endeavoured to do justice. 
But if a native Judge had shewn such leniency towards a murderer, on the 
grounds on which Captain Robertson passed such a mild sentence ° 
Mr. Joseph, it would have been hard for him to remain im his post. 5u¢ 
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‘Jenient sentences are calculated to foster an idea that murder is after all 
sight oe r remarks that for the agitation over Surendra 
eee idl Nath Banerjee’s van, ae the bringing of 
Insult offered to the Hindu religion. = sa/orqm into 3 High Court, Bs 13 Pon 
nglo-Indian newspapers that are responsible. e 
gen oye ye past, pence Jeo wounded the feelings of the 
<8 community by their observations on Mr. Ilbert’s Bill; and 
Me. illegal proceedings of the High Court against Baboo Surendra 
Sai Banerjee have imparted strength to the agitation. The action of the 
ae Court, in the recent contempt case, need not excite apprehension, 
, maaek as the people of this country are used to many such illegal 
ies and as moreover, in the event of any similar case arising, the question 
of the High Court's jurisdiction is sure to be argued, in the end 
such illegal doings will be put a stop to. The illegal action of the 
Hich Court in the recent contempt case has nevertheless furnished some 
ground for apprehension. Judicial officers in the mofussil are likely to 
take advantage of the precedent, now created by the High Court, to punish 
illegally in alleged cases of contempt. The most serious consequences are 
likely to ensue, if the recent trial produce a conviction in the minds of 
millions of natives of India that Mr. Justice Norris has offered an insult 
to a Hindu idol. i 
47. The Sdr Sudhdnidhi, of the 21st May, condemns the action of 


: the High Court in bringing a Salgram into 
ialiaiaaiia ara re the Court. The aspect of the case is not 
altered by the consideration that it was brought there with the consent of 


the parties, inasmuch as the question is one in which not only the parties, 
but the whole Hindu community are interested. 
48. The Bharat Mihir, of the 22nd May, in its opening article, 


notices with pleasure that the imprisonment 
ee of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee, and the 
impatience shewn by the High Court, have introduced a new movement into 


India. An agitation, an excitement so extraordinary, a national upheaval so 
all-pervading, was never before seen in this apathetic country. Though 
the Editor has been connected with political agitation for a period of twenty- 
five years, he has never before beheld such strong and overflowing currents 
of feeling in the heart of the community. Never before were the Sikhs, 
Mahrattas, and Rajputs, so intoxicated with national feeling, forgetting 


their own selves. ‘The Editor looks upon this as a favourable sign of the 
times. 


“her enone a _ 49. The following isa translation of an 
bien article in the same paperon His Honor the 


Lieutenant-Governor :— 


___“ When Mr. Thompson, the present Governor of Bengal, was appointed 
its ruler, how many new hopes and feelings rose in our heart; and how high 


on the pinnacle of progress did our aspiration rise. But now in every act 


of the ruler of Bengal. Bengalis are rebuking hope and wiping off’ their 
tears. What more shall we write of our grief ? iii 


“For some reasons many men had no 


of government and administration of the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Ashley Eden. But the feelings of the people of Bengal towards him have 
been altered by witnessing the proceedings of the Hon’ble Mr. Thompson. 
“The day on which he published his minute on the célebrated 
Pubna case, the people of Bengal received a blow of disappointment. So 
favourable a treatment was extended to Mr. Rattray, that all the Bengalis 
felt convinced in their hearts that if, under.similar circumstances, a native 


sympathy for. the . system 
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had so acted, his acquittal would not have been so easily effected. | 
that, when Mr. Marsden took leave, all expected that Mr. Bike te 
Gupta would be appointed to officiate for him, but instead of that, a brit 
less European barrister. was appointed. Then, again, Bhudev Bahog Was 
not appointed to officiate for Mr. Croft: an officer of a lower class, y. 
Bellett,; was appointed to the post. 7 : 

“After this commenced the agitation about the amendment , 
the. Criminal Procedure Code. All the provincial rulers of Indig pare 
their opinion in favour of the amendment. Only the ruler of Bengal stood 
up against it. We prefer independent opinion. Instead of blaming him f,, 
his independent opinion, we are prepared topraise him. But we never fearog 
that such an opinion would proceed from his mouth. He not only stood yy - 
against the Bill, but he became the leader of the opposition. When the 
Calcutta Volunteers went to the Howrah station to show him unreasonable 
honors, did it not occur to his mind that such honors were never before 
shown either to him or to any other ruler of Bengal ? Many are of opinion 
that hereby an attempt has been made to insult Lord Ripon. 

“We were at once .tiuck dumb by reading the statement made some 
time ago by the celebrated Pall Mall Gazette, and the explanation thereof 
given in the 7beral newspaper. Is it possible that Mr. Thompson became 
dissatisfied with Lord Ripon because his opinion was not taken on the 
Criminal Procedure Code Bill, and has created this terrible agitation by 
gaining over the correspondent of the Ztmes newspaper? We are not 
prepared to believe so much. We hope Mr. Thompson will without delay 
contradict this report. If this report be true, he will become completely 
contemptible in the eyes of the world. In connection with the scheme of 
Self-Government, Mr. Thompson raised innumerable hopes in the hearts of 
the people of Bengal. They have not failed to understand his present 
attitude towards the Self-Government scheme. The other provincial rulers 
have introduced the Self-Government scheme into their respective provinces. 
Less advanced provinces, like Assam and Central India, are enjoying the 
benefits of the Self-Government scheme, and Bengal does not yet enjoy those 
benefits. Observing all this, we cannot expect much from Mr. Thompson. 
This is the reason why we were saying that there is a considerable difference 
between the day on which Mr. Thompson ascended the throne of Bengal and 
the day on which the people of Bengal are criticising his system of admin- 
istration with tears in their eyes.” 

50. The same paper continues its remarks on the Bengal Tenancy 
ee een Bill :—It is urged that, if section 45 of the Bill 
hciendhincnty Meo be enacted without any alteration, weak share- 
holders of a mehal will have to suffer much, because: they will be deprived 
of the benefits which they had obtained by a butwara, perhaps at a consider- 
able expense. Besides, by the use of the word “‘ mehal,” the rights of the 
ryots will not be always protected. Ifa ryot lives on the borders of two 
mehals, so that his homestead is in one mehal, while the lands he cultivates 
are in the other, he cannot, under the present Bill, acquire occupancy 
rights in those lands. The Editor would substitute for the. word “ mehal, 
a circle drawn with the ryot’s homestead or principal place of business & 
centre, and three miles as radius. He believes it would be easier to prove 
that any land is included within such a circle, than to shew that it formed 
part of a mehal which existed before the year: 1853. The provisions of 
section 46, regarding the loss of status of a resident ryot, are not clear. ? 
a ryot, without writing anything or giving any notice gradually gives up his 
homestead and lands, the time from which the period of limitation is 10 | 
calculated will be the principal point of contention. This portion remall® 


as obscure as in the present law. The rule should be made clearer. — 
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TaTitya SUHRID, 


51. The Jatiya Subrid, of the 22nd May, makes obsérvations on the ao sl we. 


recent contempt case, which are similar to 
The contempt case. those already noticed. Aa 


59. Referring to the agitation created by the recent contempt Case yy, sana, 1988. 


the Praja Bandhu, -of the ‘22nd May, 

inten Sie observes that natives would not eo! 
ken advantage of the present occasion to give vent to their 
a but for the example set before them by the opponents of 
Mr libert’s Bill. The writer thanks the Editor of the Hnglishman 


newspaper for teaching natives how to love theirown nation. The present 


: natives the writer ascribes wholly to the example set before 
roe ‘y the Editor of the glishman newspaper, Branson, and other 


agitators. 


58 The Sahachar, of the 28rd May, contains an article headed ‘‘ News- 
papers and Government Officers.” The 
Native newspapers and Govern. Hditor remarks that the native Press enjoys 
— | perfect freedom in this country but it is to 
be regretted that native editors occasionally abuses their liberty. European 
Editors, as a rule, endeavour to support the authority of the officers of 
Government, and only protest when any instance of gross high-handedness 
is noticed. Even then what they say, by way of protest, is not more than 
what becomes absolutely necessary. Native Editors, on the contrary, are 
unceasing in their efforts to point out the faults of public officers, and go 
thoroughly into the question of the antecedents of the defaulting officers, and 
conclude by observing that they are not fit to continue in the public service. 
European Editors do not impute motives, when there are no clear proofs 
which might justify such conduct. The writer here refers to a case recently 
tried by the Joint Magistrate of Midnapore, in which one Chunilal Sinha 
was charged with embezzlement by Mr. Beadon, brother of the Collector 
of Balasore, and in commenting on which a native paper had expressed 
doubts as to the Magistrate, Mr. Beadon’s impartiality. Now, continues 
the Editor, what native journalists must eschew is their proneness to be- 
lieve reports unfavourable to public officers. If this were done, native 
journals would receive an accession of strength. If local cflicers were 
convinced that vernacular papers are their friends, they would act with 
increased caution, and comments made by native journals would then have 
a weight which mere abuse can never have. It therefore. behoves native 
Editors‘to continne to do their work with patience, and animated by a sense 
of honesty and justice. | 


54, The same paper apologizes for having, in its issues: of the 2nd and 
9th May, published two articles* on the High 


The Sahachar’s apology. Court 


jon. zastaph 4 of the Report dated respectively, containing unjustifiable attacks 
Reporte nea a, ee 8 ot Re nw those eminent officials, The articles in 

: , Fg found their way into the paper 
without the knowledge of the Editor, who was: busy. with his professional 
duties. The Editor expresses his regret for this, and observes that. such 
writing as was contained in those two articles is opposed to the line 


of policy advocated by the Sehachar. Sir Richard Garth has done 


nothing which can lay him open to blame. .Two dadges, more worthy 


of being honoured than Justices Prinsep and Field, have not -sat in an 

_ Court in this country. . The Editor does not see why: the writer of the 
articles In question should have:abused men whose. holy duty it is to, judge 
tween man and man. Instead: of. approving of such writing, the Iditor 


ha'es it with all his -heart;. and therefore declares -with sorrow. that the 


{ 


udges and the Lieutenant-Governor - 
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attacks on the Judges and the Lieutenant-Governor were extreme] Unjust 
The Judges act conscientiously without being influenced by considerations 
caste, position, class, colour, religion, or political views. Even at this time i 
political commotion the Judges of the High Court are unanimous in Maintain. 
ing their impartiality. Mr. Thompson has certainly in the matter of 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill committed a grave blunder. He had no reasonable 
grounds for making the statement that native Judges are not competent mey 
He is nevertheless a conscientious man, and is acting according to his honest 
convictions. It is extremely unreasonable to say that he is deliberate] 
opposing the Viceroy. No one has any right to say this. The Biito 
therefore apologizes to the Chief Justice and to Justices Field and Pringe 
and to His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor, for what has appeared in the 
Sahachar, and retracts every word in those articles, and prays that the Judoes 
and His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will be pleased to accept this 
apology and pardon him. The Sahachar has been really guilty, ang 
furnishes by its action an illustration of the fact that even the utmost 
circumspection cannot prevent occasional irregularity. In conclusion, the 
Editor informs the public that this apology has not been in any way dictated 
by pressure from any quarter, but that it is a spontaneous expression of 
sincere regret on his part. 

55. The same paper remarks, in reference to the recent article in the 

The Bombay Gazetteon Mr. Rivers Bombay Gazette on the Lieutenant-Governor, 

Thompson. that it is to be regretted that His Honor 
deserves the adverse criticism to which his conduct has been subjected in the 
Gazette. 

56. The Prabhdti, of the 23rd May, remarks that at this time, when a 


political storm is passing over Bengal, and the 
vessel of Government requires to be guided 
with caution, the Lieutenant-Governor is not acting asa good helmsman. 
Lord Ripon should call him to account. [See paragraph 40. 

57. The following observations are extracted from the Pratinidh, of 
the 24th May :—All classes of people are very 
much disappointed and pained at the unjust 
imprisonment of Surendra. From all parts of India telegrams expressive of 
sympathy are coming to him. Is it to be wondered at that the heart of the 
whole Indian population would be overwhelmed with sorrow for him, the chief 
object of whose life is to do good to the people of India, and who is ever 
ready to promote the permanent progress of India? let those who look 
upon Surendra Babu as the leader of young school-boys of a violent disposi- 
tion and immature understanding, behold that he is not the guide of boys 
only, but is a leader of all India. Otherwise why would the whole Indian 
people sorrow forhim? Even the women of this country are pained on his 
account. 

58. The same paper contains an article on the maintenance of the dignity 

ee of the High Court, of which the following 1s 4 
wiiiad : translation :—‘ Surendra Babu, by proclaiming 
in a newspaper the unfitness of Mr. Norris, put for the first time a stigma 
on the forehead of the High Court. The means adopted by the High 
Court for the removal of the stigma, instead of removing it, caused its loud 
proclamation in every land. All impartial Editors cried in one voice, 
‘High Court is unfit for doing justice.’ Judges do not grieve; if you 
believe in fate, then you have consolation. Providence wrote this stigm 
on your forehead, and who can remove it? If after making every endea 
vour one does not succeed, there is no fault on ones part, console your mm® 
with the remembrance of this grand. saying. You tried your best to 


Mr. Rivers Thompson. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


remove the stigma, sent Surendra to jail, cared not for the countenance of 
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try, searched not: law, looked not to the law pointed out, obeyed 
oot pry in force, -tried particularly to maintain your dignity. If, not- 
withstanding all this, the dignity has not been maintained, or the stigma 
eemoved, what is your fault in the matter P None can cast on you the impu- 
tation that you are not ready to maintain the dignity of the Courts of the 
Empress of India. If any one casts such an imputation on you, we will 
‘ebuke him, and place before his eyes a detailed account of all that you have 
jone for the maintenance of dignity ; and we can dare say that he will at 
once acknowledge his ignorance, and will be so out of countenance that he 
gill not show his face again to the world throughout his life. 

‘What have you not done to maintain dignity? In order to 
punish an offender you shrank not from adopting a method of trial which 
you are not entitled to adopt. You maintained the dignity of the Empress 
of India even by reversing her laws. The new Code of Criminal Procedure, 
section 5, provides that all offences under the Indian Penal Code, and all 
offences under any other law, shall be tried according to the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure. You saw this provision, but did not obey it, did not so much 
as approach the Procedure Code. You provided a Code of Procedure which 
was a creature of your brain. There was no omission on your part. 

“You read section 499 of the Penal Code, and saw its third exception. 
But you were not satisfied therewith. It is not defamation of a Judge to 
express in good faith in regard to any trial any opinion against him You 
saw this, but you believed not that Surendra had used in good faith the 
words which constituted the contempt of court. You became anxious for the 
maintenance of dignity. If, notwithstanding all this, any one blames you 
for not knowing how to maintain dignity, he is either a fool or a 
madman. 7 | 

“You have heard frora such ornaments of your race as Lord Lytton, 
Mr. FitzJames Stephen, and the Editor of the Zimes, that India was con- 
quered by brute force, and it must be ruled by brute force. In sending 
Surendra Babu to jail, you have followed the path pointed out by great 
men. Will not this enhance your dignity? Will they not understand 
that you have mastered the fundamental principles of Indian administration, 
and are performing your judicial duties in accordance with those principles ? 

‘In section 8 of the Royal Charter there is an order on you that 
all the offences mentioned in the Penal Code of 1860 are to be tried under 
that Code, and not otherwise. O great men! notwithstanding this order, you 
did not punish the offender under the Penal Code. Under what law you mere 
trying him, you stated not in your judgment, but pronounced your decision 
in ambiguous language. Was notall this done to maintain the dignity of 
the High Conrt ? Why then will not the Hindu Patriot say that the High 
Court is high and venerable, that the J udges are godlike, and that it is their 
duty to try to do all that is required for the maintenance of their dignity ?” 

09. The Utkal Diptkd, of the 12th May, makes the following 


Rene been ee observations on the proposal to extend 
ofthe Municipal Act to Cuttack. Certain sections of the Bengal Municipal 
ms Act to the Cuttack Municipality:—In the 
riya Gazette, of the 3rd May, there appears a notice regarding the 
uttack Municipality. The subject-matter of the notice is that the 


Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal intends at the request of the Commissioners 
of the Cuttack Municipality to extend sections 271-277 of Bengal Act V of 
1876 to that municipality, and that unless sufficient reasons are shown to 
the contrary within one month from the date of publication of the notice, 
the sections will take effect. ‘* Now, we are not satisfied with the simple 
pudication of a notice of this kind, the reasons necessitating the publica- 
ion of such a notice s!iould have been stated in full. ‘The Commissioners 
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should have informed the public of the grounds: of their application . else 
how could the public be satisfied with their conduct, or how could the 
protest against it P The sale of articles of food and drink ie regulated } 
the said sections. We do not understand why the sale of these attic 
should come under needless restrictions which cannot surely benes: 
the municipal bazar, the municipal garden, or the municipal slaughte. 
house. We therefore think that it is one of the several means by which My 
Manisty has tried to harass the rate-payers. It therefore behoves the local 
public to go through the rules attentively, and to report to Government thei; 
objections if they have any. We think that the measure contemplated wij 
sorely harass many poor shop-keepers.” 
60. The same paper devotes four columns to the case of Baby 
aiiichia Cams Geisinads’ tis Surendra Nath Banerjee, the Editor of the 
ts rac i a sat i IS Bengalee, who has been imprisoned for two 
months on a charge of having shown coritempt of court. The article 
expresses sympathy with the Babu in his present misfortunes. 
61. The Purusottom Patrika, of the 7th May, highly praises the Magis. 
trate, Mr. K. G. Gupta, and remarks that. he 
ee is determined to eradicate certain existing evils, 
among which the appointment of incompetent men to vacancies in the Pooree 
Collectorate and the Magistracy is one. A post having recently fallen 
vacant, the new Collector issued a public advertisement calling upon all con- 
petent candidates to apply. This is warmly commended by the Patrika. 
— 62. All the Uniya newspapers are unanimous in. speaking highly of 
. Biya Srimati Ananda Bai Josi and Srimati Pandita 
a Native ladies visiting Europe and Rama Bai, who left India for Europe and 
America respectively for exceedingly laudable 
objects. 
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